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SEA-COASTS AND SHORES OF CILICIA, &c. (continued), 


— 
ve 


LAODICIA, OR LATACHIA. 


ScripTure geographers assert that ‘* Laodicia ad Mare,” as Latachia in 
Syria was anciently styled, is nowhere referred to in Sacred Writ. 
Notwithstanding this omission, from the peculiarly advantageous position 
of her port, and situated as Latachia is between Tarsus and Seleucia on 
the one side, and Sidon, Tyre, and Joppa on the other, it must necessarily 
have been the resort of many of the vessels coasting between those then 
opulent and commercial cities, and in all probability itself have been a 
town of some consideration. The port of Latachia was by nature wel) 
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adapted for use as a port of refuge: improving upon these natural facilities, 
the ancients constructed a br eakwater of considerable solidity, which 
entirely secured the harbour, and rendered the anchorage a per fect basin, 
where hardly the ripple of a wave was perceptible, and where, in the zenith 
of its glory, upwards of a thousand ships found secure and commodious 
anchorage. ‘Time and earthquakes have materially assisted in destroying 
the handiwork of man, and the breakwater, which in its pristine condition 
greatly ameliorated the condition of the harbour, in its present dilapi- 
dated state (being in many parts so much broken down that the waves 
during a gale make a clean sweep over the ruins), only tends to encumber 
the basin with rubbish, and the filth and matter accumulated through cen- 
turies, besides the vast quantity of sand washed over the ruins; these, in 
addition to the crumbling masses of masonry that have fallen into the 
port, have materially helped to choke up the harbour, and such is its 
present condition that barely a dozen vessels with any pretension to size 

can find accommodation ; and even these few incur much risk during the 
strength of winter gales, from the violence with which the sea, bursting 
over the breaches in the breakwater, dashes volumes of water against and 
over them. Those Apostles and primitive Christians who found oécasion 
to travel by land from Pheenicia into Northern Syria or Cilicia, must neces- 
sarily have taken Latachia en route. The roads by the sepalile have in 
all ages been preferred in the east by travellers when they were prac- 
ticable. This choice was, and is to this day, made for many reasons: in the 

first place they are the shortest and least fatiguing ; and, secondly, they are 
the safest. The mountains that intersect Phoenicia and Syria have alw ays 
been toilsome, always insecure. They were so centuries ago, they remain 
so to the present hour; and in a country where the habits and customs, 
nay, even the costume of the people, have been handed down from generation 
to generation, with hardly, if any, change or deviation, we think we are 
justified in supposing that the roads travelled over by the natives dwelling 
on the sea-coasts of Syria and Palestine are the same as were travelled 
over by their ancestors in the days when Paul, Barnabas, and Peter were 
at Antioch ; and there is no reason to doubt but that one, if not all three, 
of these Apostles visited Laodicia, the Latachia of to-day. 

It was midnight when we, gliding almost imperceptibly over the smooth 
waters of the summer sea, passed under the solitary Jantern that glimmered 
feebly, in wretched imitation of a lighthouse, from the small windows of a 
miniature tower, erected by the Ottoman government, on the summit of the 
rock that formed the natural portal of the onee secure and commodious 
harbour of Latachia. To the right, and from this rock to the mainland, a 
distance of not many hundred yards, dark-looking fragments of masonry 
indicated the ruins of the once solid breakwater ; to the left, a natural curve 
in the bay formed a small promontory, and from this promontory to the 
rock, a distance of not more than fifty yards, was the deep and secure 
entrance channel. But few vessels were lying in the harbour when we 
entered, and the whole place was wrapt in solitude and darkness. Our little 
feleucah at last anchored within a yard of the landing-place; but as there 
was a quarantine establishment here, none dared to land before the authori- 
ties should have inspected our bills of health and granted us a permit. The 
night was pleasant and cool, but curiosity was on the tiptoe, and we felt no 
inclination to sleep, especi ially as our miserable accommodations were close 
and confined, besides being infested with vermin ; by and by, the moon 
came peeping over the lofty hills at the back of the town, and when she 
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had thrown her silvery beams upon all around, then, indeed, the picture 
presented to us was one that a painter might dream of but barely realize. 
The ocean, like one vast sheet of silver, extended on one side, with ever and 
anon the small sail of sponge-fishers’ boats, glimmering up like a bright 
flash, else shadowing darkly over the waves. As the vessel rose or fell 
with the tide—in the harbour itself things were yet indistinct—the moon 
capped with a silvery crown the tops of dark-looking stately houses, or 
sent her beams to sport like elfins amongst the dark leaves of the walnut- 
tree, but beyond this all was misty and confused. By and by she grew 
paler, the tops of the mountains more distinct; often we caught sight of 
a goatherd, and listened to his voice as he led his flock thus early forth to 
graze ; thousand of larks sang their morning hymn of praise ; cocks crowed 
lustily, hens cackled ; the morning star set behind a deep line in the horizon, 
and the first grey tinge of dawn appeared. Whatatime! what a prospect! 
to raise up one’s heart with thanksgiving towards the Great Creator of all, 
to sing with David— 


‘* The dawn of each returning day 
Fresh beams of knowledge brings.” (Psalm cxix. 2.) 


The morning has fairly broke, and the people around us awake to life 
and activity: on board the little vessel they are busy washing and scour- 
ing the decks ; on shore, sweeping and preparing for the bustle of the day. 
Down comes an austere-looking person, wrapped round with an ermine 
cloak ; he inspects our paper, accords the permit, and we jump on shore 
light-heartedly, glad to escape from the cramped-up limits of our little boat. 
Close to the landing-place, the jetty itself being all tiled in, are the custom- 
house, quarantine office, and some merchants stores on the one side; on 
the other, one or two convenient coffee-shops which overlook the harbour. 
Here seated on diminutive stools, and partaking of their morning’s cup of 
strong coffee, we encounter a motley assembly, comprising Turks, Christians, 
Fellahs, and even several of the European inhabitants, who, though they 
live in the town a good half-mile distant from the sea-side, have contrived 
to get down here thus early to luxuriate in the sweet freshness of the morn- 
ing air. Many, also, habituate themselves to sea-bathing, than which no 
recreation can be more healthful in such a climate as that of Latachia. 
Leaving this assemblage to the enjoyment of their keif, we, following the 
small donkeys that are loaded with our baggage, pass through a desolate 
street of lofty ominous-looking buildings, which with their closely-barred 
windows have more the resemblance of prisons than anything we can 
compare them to; these were the private residences of the more opulent 
citizens in bygone days, when commerce flourished, and when the popu- 
lation might have been reckoned by thousands, instead of by tens as is now 
the case. Save by the owl and the hawk, these places are now utterly 
forsaken ; their vast courtyards serve as granaries and sheds for cattle, 
but seareely a human being enlivens their solitude. Emerging from this 
gloomy part through a tottering gateway, we enter upon a wild and uncul- 
tivated country, and here, for the first time, journeying southward, meet 
with the cactus or prickly pear, growing in great luxuriance ; here, also, 
the Arab bulbul, with its black tufted head, is twittering forth its gratitude 
to that careful Guardian whose forethought for the wants of all creation 
has abundantly supplied these wants in the spontaneous productions of the 
earth. The Arab bulbul, so long as the season lasts, lives almost exclu- 
sively on the fruit of the cactus; and when these are done, and winter's 
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gloom spreads over the land, they then, by intuitive instinct, wing their 
w ay southw ard to more congenial climes :— — 


“O praise the Lord with hymns of joy, 
And celebrate His fame. 
* * * . ~ 
He savage beasts that loosely range, 
With timely food supplies ; 
He feeds the ravens’ tender brood, 
And stops their hungry cries.” (Psalm cxlvii. 1, 9.) 

Passing over this place, a quarter of an hour’s smart walking brings us 
to the gardens which form the environs of the present town of Latachia ; 
these are all securely hedged in with cactus, growing so tall as to exclude 
the prying eyes of the inquisitive. Passing one of the gates, however, we 
catch a glimpse of the interioreconomy. ‘The gardens contain chiefly fruit 
trees: amongst these figs of twenty varieties, the sweet-kernelled apricot, 
and the sour as well as the sweet pomegranate; of these the pulp of the 
former is boiled down, and becomes a sharp stringent acid, much used by 
the natives in culinary purposes. The houses of the peasants are constructed 
much upon the same principle as those at Suedia—if anything, larger and 
better adapted for ventilation, for the heats in Latachia during the summer 
months are intense, and ague is oftentimes prevalent. We entered the 
town through a tottering archway, on either side of which immense dust- 
heaps impregnated the air with odours of all the impurities there suffered 
to decay, before this matter is transferred as manure to the silk gardens of 
the more opulent inhabitants. Passing through a dark and filthy street, 
liberally bestrewed with the skins of water-melons, cucumbers, and other 
nauseous matter, besides a multitude of dead cats, rats, and other vermin, 
we rejoiced to find ourselves once again breathing the pure atmosphere of 
heaven, on an elevated piece of ground, to the right of which stands the 
principal ‘Turkish Mosque in the town, whilst to the left are a long range 
of handsome modern dwelling-houses, the residences of the various native 
consular agents, each house boasting a flag-staff, from whose summits the 
banners of European nations were proudly floating in the air. The 
Mosque, which is the handsomest one in the town, has a singular tale con- 
nected with it, for the truth of which all the more respectable inhabitants 
vouch. The story goes, that some years since a devout Sheik il Islam, 
chief of the Moslem faith, under whose charge the Mosque was, and to 
whom the keys were confided, on one occasion locked himself in, and for 
three consecutive days refused admission to any of the natives. The Turkish 
populace at length, being infuriated at this conduct, burst open the doors, 
when to their astonishment the Sheik il Islam warned them to stand off, 
telling them they were all infidels, and that there was no true religion in 
the world save the religion of the Christians—a denouncement which caused 
the infuriated Turks to strangle him on the spot. The Turks in Latachia 
are to this day the most fanatical in the whole of the Turkish empire; a 
bad people, addicted to every imaginable vice. Latachia is of modern years 
noted for the vast quantities of very superior tobacco which it annually 
ships into Egypt and to all ports of the Mediterranean : this leaf is chiefly 
grown at the small sea-side town of Gibili, ten miles to the southward of 
Latachia. Its present population may be estimated at about fourteen 
thousand ; five thousand Christians, chiefly of the Greek church, four thou- 
sand Turks, and the remainder, with the exception of some hundred 
Catholics, Fellahs, descendants of the wild mountain tribes, and not a 
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single Protestant. The silk here produced is inferior to that of Antioch 
and Suedia; and one great drawback to the furtherance of cultivation and 
commerce is the great scarcity of water: large wells are dug in the gardens, 
and these, with wheels worked by oxen, irrigate the land, though very 
insufficiently. In the very heart of the bazaars massive clusters of ruins 
are to be seen which clearly tell a tale of bygone greatness and splendour 
—a striking proof of the vanity of all earthly hopes or enjoyments :— 
“We build with fruitless cost, unless 
The Lord the pile sustain ; 
Unless the Lérd the city keep, 
The Watchman wakes in vain.” (Psalm cxxvii. 1.) 





A VISIT TO AUSTRALIA AND ITS GOLD REGIONS (continued), 
THE COLONY OF VICTORIA, ITS EARLY HISTORY, AND RAPID 
DEVELOPMENT. 

In the voyage out, as described in the first chapter, the journey terminated 
at the city of Adelaide, the capital of South Australia; but had the desti- 
nation of our ship been Port Phillip, she would have taken a different 
course, and instead of wearing to the north for the Gulf of St. Vincent, 
would have continued to steer eastward till she reached Bass’s Strait ; 
bearing then to the northward, the land would come in sight on our left 
hand, and as we rapidly advanced, Cape Schank would soon make its 
appearance on the right, and our course would then lie between shores that 
stretched away on either side, bold and high, and everywhere surmounted 
by the evergreen forest that thence stretched inland. In the distance 
ahead the land gradually closes in to a narrow inlet, forming apparently 
the bottom of a deep and dangerous gulf, as the furious surf with which it 
is lined would lead us to believe. On a nearer approach, however, the 
rocky coast in front is seen to be parted by an opening whose smooth 
waters proclaim it to be the entrance to some inner haven. The contracted 
passage which thus comes into view so unexpectedly serves to separate two 
promontories scarcely three miles apart at the points nearest to each other : 
that on the west is called Point Lonsdale; while the other, Point Nepean, 
is a long strip of rocks and sand. Upon rounding the latter, we are at 
once shut out from the open sea, and transferred to the threshold of a 
magnificent bay. Port Phillip Bay, into which we have thus passed, is 
certainly one of the noblest of its kind; in reality it is an inland sea of 
considerable extent, about forty miles in length by thirty in breadth, along 
whose winding shores are to be found many inlets and bays, each one 
capable of sheltering whole fleets, the most conspicuous of which is the 
Bay of Geelong, a fine expanse of water running into its western shore, and 
called, from its extreme beauty, ‘the second Bay of Naples” At the 
upper extremity of the lake lies Hobson’s Bay, the port of the city of 
Melbourne, which is the capital of that splendid pastoral country, formerly 
a district of New South Wales called the Fort Phillip District, but now 

the independent colony of Victoria. 

Our knowledge of the existence of the Bay or Lake of Port Phillip is 
due to Lieut. Murray, of the Lady Nelson, who ascertained its existence 
in carrying out a series of exploring expeditions projected by Governor 
King. The description by the discoverer of the portion which he beheld, 
and especially of the shore, written, as it was, about fifty years ago, might 

nevertheless be copied by the traveller of to-day; without a word of 
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alteration, so exactly does it convey the principal features by which the 
surrounding locality is marked:—“ The southern shore of this noble 
harbour is bold high land in general, and not clothed, as all the land of 
Western Port is, with thick brush, but with stout trees of various kinds ; 
and in some places falls nothing short in beauty of appearance to Greenwich 
Park. Away to the eastward at the distance of about twenty miles the 
land is mountainous. There is one very high mountain in particular which 
in the meantime I named Arthur’s Seat, from its resemblance to a mountain 
of that name near Edinburgh.” Subsequently the enterprising Flinders 
made an accurate survey ; and the report which he brought back was so 
favourably received as to induce the Government about a couple of years 
afterwards to choose it as a place for the establishment of a penal ecttlement. 
The spot, however, selected for the purpose was (fortunately) the wors 
within a wide circuit ; it was upon Point Nepean, the headland of whic h. 
running out from the east, parts the bay in that direction from the sea. On 
further trial nothing was found to counteract its many disadvantages ; 
water could only be procured at that point by digging wells in the sand, a 
source, however abundant at the time, far too limited to supply a growing 
population. ‘The country in the immediate neighbourhood showed no 
prospect of being properly cultivated, and, at the same time, no vigilance 
could prevent the convicts from making their escape into the woods. 
Governor Collins therefore abandoned his original purpose, and set sail for 
Van Diemen’s Land, and landing there on the shores of one of the finest 
bays in the world, laid the foundations of Hobart Town. 

For many years subsequent to this attempt, the magnificent country of 
Port Phillip continued undisturbed by the foot of a white man; for of the 
many exploring parties sent out by private individuals, as well as by the 
Government of New South Wales, none followed the road to Port Phillip ; 
probably deterred by the unfavourable circumstances under which the first 
expedition quitted it. In the year 1824, however, Messrs. Hovell and 
Hume, two influential settlers in the Sydney district, determined upon 
attempting to reach the abandoned settlement overland. The account of 
their journey affords one a tolerable idea of the difficulties of inland ex- 
ploration, and of the indomitable energy required to overcome them. 
Their travelling equipage, at the commencement of their journey, consisted 
of two carts, containing supplies, drawn by four bullocks; these were 
accompanied by six men, each armed with a fowling-piece ; and two 
horses ridden by themselves, with a spare horse, completed their outfit. 
Departing from Lake George, they left the last trace of civilation behind, 
and entered at once into the wide expanse of an unknown interior, guided 
only by a small compass and the calculations made with an imperfect 
sextant. 

At the distance of eleven miles they met the Murrumbidgee. This 
stream, thirty or forty yards wide, presented in its swollen waters a bar to 
their further progress for the space of two days; after which, finding delay 
useless, they contrived to form a punt out of one of the carts, by tying a 
tarpaulin tightly round the bottom of the vehicle. From this point, having 
transported themselves and their goods dry and in safety to the opposite 
shore, they pursued a W.S.W. course for four days, when, from the moun- 
tainous character of the country before them, it was judged advisable to 
abandon the carts and such quantities of the provisions as could most easily 
be spared, concealing them till their return. From this hastily constructed 
depot they advanced for seventy miles over different ranges, precipitous 
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ravines, and opposing streams, relieved at intervals by strips of lightly 
wooded pastoral grounds, until they came suddenly and unexpectedly in 
view of a belt of stupendous mountains—the Australian Alps. Here their 
course was necessarily altered a few points to the westward, to enable them 
to avoid the diverging branches of this enormous chain ; and after a journey 
of eighty-five miles, they discovered a river (the Hume), the breadth of 
which could not have been less than eighty yards. Twoor three days were 
spent on the banks of this beautiful stream, in the endeavour to find a con- 
venient crossing-place. Pursuing their course, they came, at the distance 
of thirty-four miles, to another, ‘though much smaller river, which they 
called the “ Ovens ;” crossing which, they altered the course of their route 
to a more southerly direction, and at the distance of one hundred and nine 
miles they met with and crossed a fourth river, the Hovell (the Gelbourn 
of Major Mitchell). The region passed over between these last two rivers 
had presented a very favourable aspect, being enriched with fertile plains, 
open or park-like forests, and numerous streams. The land contiguous to 
the Hovell was found to be of a quality fitted for every purpose, pastoral 
and agricultural. 

‘The passage of this stream accomplished, they continued their journey in 
a S.W direction, through an agreeable and picturesque country, the soil 
good and the grass abundant, for eight days, when they were checked by 
the rugged, stony surface of a mountain they attempted to cross, and the 
dense and impenetrable nature of its brushwood and jungle grass. To this 
mountain they gave the name of Mount Disappointment; and, baffled in 
their attempt to find a breach in the rocky rampart which it formed across 
their path, they turned their steps, with the intention of passing round its 
flank. This they accomplished by making a long and tedious detour in a 
westerly direction; and then once more resuming their proper course, 
finally received the reward of all their toils by descrying the sea in the 
distance. 

In thus bringing their attempts to a successful close, they had spent two 
months of hardship, of the severity of which none but those who enter these 
solitudes can form a conception, and had travelled a distance of three hundred 
and seventy-eight miles, reckoning in a straight line from the point of their 
departure. It was the misfortune of these energetic explorers, to have been 
guided by their anxiety to take the shortest and most direct route, and not 
that which presented the fewest impediments, and they thus entangled 
themselves amidst the lofty lateral ranges which the Australian Alps throw 
off to the westward. Times without number they had to climb with weary 
steps to the summit of a ridge, only to see Alps beyond Alps rising in the 
distance across their course, while on other occasions broad streams and 
dense jungles opposed scarcely Jess formidable barriers to their advance. 

The road thus opened was seen to be practicable for man, though at the 
cost of immense labour ; but it was far otherwise with regard to sheep and 
cattle, and no one at all acquainted with the difficulties of conveying these, 
especially in large numbers, through a wooded and mountainous region, 
would willingly pursue a track beset with so many obstacles. ‘The expedi- 
tion, therefore, was followed by no practical results, and the district of 
Port Phillip once more relapsed into obscurity. 

The unexampled rapidity, however, with which the available land in Van 
Diemen’s Land (situated immediately opposite to that part of the coast of Aus- 
tralia) had been occupied, and the necessity of finding new tracts of land for 
pastoral purposes, soon induced the colonists of that island to turn their atten- 
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tion to the advantage of establishing a settlement in a district so proximate 
and accessible to them; and with this view an association was formed, 
which, in the month of May, 1835, despatched Mr. Batman as an agent to 
open up a friendiy intercourse with the aborigines, and, if successful, to 
effect a purchase of as much land as it was possible to procure; and this 
gentleman succeeded in obtaining the consent of the aboriginal chiefs, the 
three brothers, “‘ Jagajaga, Jagajaga, Jagajaga,” to assign by deed (of the 
legal beauties of which they must have been excellent critics) a tract of 
land of about six hundred thousand acres, the present value of+which is al- 
most incalculable, “ for and in consideration of” about forty pairs of blan- 
kets, one hundred and thirty knives, forty teomahawks, forty looking-glasses, 
forty pairs of scissors, twelve red shirts, four flannel jackets, four suits of 
clothes, one hundred and fifty pounds of flour, two hundred and fifty hand- 
kerchiefs, and half a dozen shirts, and an annual tribute of two tons of flour, 
and another “assorted collection” of knives, tomahawks, scissors, looking- 
glasses, &c., but making the proportion of handkerchiefs to shirts a little more 
equal. The treaty, however, was not destined to be carried out, for the 
Government refused to recognise it, as they considered it subversive of the 
sovereignty which the crown asserted over the ceded territory ; and the 
natives were thus deprived of the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the excellence of our Sheffield cutlery, or of contemplating their beauties 
in any other mirrors than those natural ones which their own streams and 
‘* water-holes” presented to them. 

But though compelled to relinquish their position as proprietors, the 
sociation were not inclined to abandon a country so valuable, and they 
therefore began to occupy the land as unlicensed squatters ; and such was 
the eagerness with which their fellow-settlers in Van Diemen’s Land 
appreciated the district, so soon as the veil which had shrouded its real 
merits had been drawn aside, that within twelve months the infant settle- 
ment had risen to the status of a village: gardens had been formed ; about 
fifty acres of rich land prepared for tillage ; thirty-five vessels had arrived, 
principally conveying live stock from Van Diemen’s Land; the population 
amounted to upwards of two hundred; the number of sheep amounted to 
20,000 ; and the country in the interior had been located to the distance of 
fifty miles. 

This settlement, from its very commencement, exhibits a spectacle not 
to be found in the records of any other colony with which we are 
acquainted. Its founders not only carried with them their own servants 
and their own food—all, in short, that was necessary to their existence— 
but in the immense numbers of sheep transported, they conveyed the ele- 
ments of a wealth at once boundless and self-productive. “With a fair 
wind, a vessel may run over from Launceston to Port Phillip in twenty- 
four hours, and this easy and rapid communication gave to Port Phillip all 
the advantages of a mother-country, as it were, within that distance from 
which every aid might be furnished as soon as demanded. 

The rapid progress of the settlement soon attracted the attention of the 
Sydney government, and Sir Richard Bourke despatched a police magistrate, 
accompanied by a small surveying staff, to lay the foundations of a local 
government; and to the personal exertions and sound views of this 
enlightened governor the colony owes a deep debt of gratitude. In May 
1837 he proceeded in person to the settlement, and laid out the plans of two 
towns, to which were given the names of Melbourne and Geelong ; and 
before the month of August in the following year, so rapid had been its 
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progress, as to render it impossible for the memory to keep pace with the 
movement ; brick buildings were numerous, some boasting of two and 
three stories; little inns were transformed into handsome and commodious 
hotels ; the lines of streets had been cleared, marked, and in some instances 
were undergoing a process of mncadamization : branches of two Sydney 
banks were in active operation ; the population had quadrupled ; the country 
in the interior was occupied to a distance of 120 miles, and the settlers 
were still pushing on to regions still more remote ; and in the month of 
October following, the first newspaper was published, under the title of the 
Port Phillip Gazette. Thus, in less than two years and a half from the 
time when the rich plains of Port Phillip were untrodden save by the foot 
of their aboriginal natives, or their verdure disturbed except by the leap of 
the kangaroo, the Saxon energy had planted all the elements of modern 
civilization, which had not only taken root, but were flourishing in full vigour. 

It is not within dur limits to trace the history of the colony through all 
its rapid phases. We will therefore pass over a period of fourteen years 
of rapid development, and by an extract from the Melbourne Herald we 
shall convey a better idea of the progress which the colony had made during 
that period than by a more lengthened description :— 

** Yesterday, July 15, 1851, the first important epoch in our new-born 
colony was observed as a sort of gala-day in Melbourne, and from an early 
hour it was evident, from the closed shops and appearance of the citizens, 
that the hour when at length, after long and harassing years of expectation, 
their adopted country would be officially declared free, was looked forward 
to with heartfelt interest. According to previous notification, his Honour 
the late Superintendent would be sworn in to the public offices at eleven 
o'clock, and as that hour approached, groups might be seen hurrying to- 
wards the spot to witness the ce sremonial. At the appointed time there 
could not have been less than two thousand persons in the area fronting the 
Government buildings, whilst the upper windows of the edifice were crowded 
with ladies, who manifested just as much curiosity, and perhapsa little more, 
to have a peep at the proceedings, as the other portion of the community. 

** The police and military shortly arrived, and filed in square, and some 
pieces of artillery were placed in an adjacent position to boom forth at the 
proper season the joyful intelligence. Just at eleven o'clock the new 
Governor, C. J. La Trobe, Esq. appeared in the porch of the building, at- 
tended by the resident Judge, the newly appointed Attorney-general, and all 
the principal officials, the Bishop of Melbourne, the Archdeacon of Geelong, 
and others of the clergy, and various members of the deputations appointed 
to wait upon his Excellency with addresses of congratulation. 

** E. Bell, Esq., the Lieutenant-governor’s private secretary and aide de- 
camp, proceeded to read the commission of the Queen appointing Sir 
Charles FitzRoy the Captain-general and Governor-in-chief of the Aus- 
tralasian colonies ; and next, the commission appointing Charles Joseph 
La Trobe, Esq., Lieutenant-gov ernor of the colony of Victoria. 

“The oaths of office were then read over to his Excellency by W. F. 
Stawell, Esq., the newly-appointed Attorney-general, and duly subscribed in 
the presence of his Honour the resident Judge. 

‘* Captain Lonsdale next read the proclamation of the Lieutenant-governor 
appointing his executive council. As he commenced, a discharge of “artillery 
commenced also, and continued at intervals until eleven guns were fired. 
The national anthem followed, the multitude remaining uncovered. ‘This 
concluded the ceremony of inauguration. 
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“ The first levee of the first Governor of Victoria was held at two r.m., 
at which upwards of four hundred and fifty visitors were present ; and the 
day’s proceedings were concluded by a ball at the Benevolent Asylum, 
which was attended by all the rank and fashion of Melbourne. The road 
from the city was lighted all the way, and lined with policemen. The next 
morning the proclamation and notices of the various official and judicial 
appointments, &c., were published in a supplement to the Government 
* Gazette.” 

Now, although at first sight this appears to be a very ordinary news- 
paper paragraph, it is in reality pregnant with information ; for it “informs 
us that within the short space ‘of sixteen years, a settlement founded by a 
few squatters from Van Diemen’s Land had progressed so rapidly that its 
principal city could furnish a crowd of two thousand people as mere specta- 
tators at a féte day; that the usual divisions of society in the Old World 
were already fully apparent, as was evidenced by the presentation of four 
hundred and fifty visitors to the representative of Her Majesty; that the 
city was furnished with its properly-organized police, and that the con- 
stituted authorities were duly supported by the presence of “‘ the military ;” 
that its ecclesiastical affairs had been so carefully attended to as to have 
insured the superintendence of a bishop, and that its second town of im- 
portance had its arehdeacon; that there were a variety of interests or 
classes, sufficiently distinct and important to appoint each their deputa- 
tions. And, to complete the picture, we may add that the colony has not 
only been a self-supporting one from the first, ‘having never cost the mother- 
country a single shilling, but has attained this position in spite of the 
Greatest opposition on the part of the Government. 

( To be continued.) 








HISTORY OF GUTTA PERCHA. 
GuTTA percha—pronounced pertsha—is, as all are aware, a substance 
whose history is of only yesterday. If the Spaniards or the French can 
boast of having introduced caoutchoue to European notice, one of our own 
countrymen has the merit of the introduction of what will ultimately 
become a far more important substance than it. Dr. W. Montgomery is 
generally considered to have been the earliest to draw attention to this 
important product. In a letter addressed by him to the ‘ Mechanics’ 
Magazine” in 1846, the following concise account of its early discovery is 
contained, and may be requoted with advantage :—“ As far back as 1822, 
when I was on duty at Singapore as assistant-surgeon to the Presidency, I 
had obtained the name of it while making inquiries relative to caoutchouc, 
of which there are several varieties, and some very fine specimens were 
brought me, particularly one called ‘gutta girek ;’ and I was told there 
was another v variety called ‘ gutta percha,’ and sometimes ‘gutta tuban,’ 
which they said was harder than the ‘ gutta girek ;’ but none of it was 
brought to me at that time, and I lost sight of it, having returned to the 
Bengal Presidency. But being again sent on duty to the Straits settle- 
ments, and while at Singapore in 1842, I on one occasion observed in the 
hands of a Malayan woodman the handle of a parang made of a substance 
which —— quite new to me. My curiosity was excited, and on 
inquiry I found it was made of the gutta percha, and that it could be 
moulded into any form by simply dipping it into boiling water until it 
became heated throughout, when it becomes as plastic as clay, and when cold 
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regained unchanged its original hardness and rigidity. I immediately pos- 
sessed myself of the artiele, and desired the man to fetch me as much more 
of itas he could get. On making some experiments with it, I at once 
discovered that, if procurable in large quantities, it would become exten- 
sively useful; and even if only in small quantities, it would still be invalu- 
able in the formation of many surgical instruments which were made of 
caoutchouc, which had been dissolved in naphtha or other solvents, which 
became speedily damaged and totally useless in the damp and hot climate 
of the tropics. I therefore wrote to the Medical Board in Calcutta, strongly 
recommending its adoption, and sent specimens of the substance. After 
having examined it, the Board highly approved of my suggestion, and 
directed me to procure and send some of it to Caleutta, which was done. I 
also addressed a communication to the secretary of the Society of Arts, 
London, and sent some of the substance for investigation and analysis, for 
which, after my return to England, I had the honour to receive the 
Society’s s gold medal. I ascertained that the tree producing it is one of the 
largest of the forest, growing to the size of three or four feet diameter ; 
that the wood is of no value as timber, but that an edible concrete oil is 
procurable from the fruit, and often used by the natives with their food.” 

It appears, however, that a Spaniard, Sir Joze d’Almerida, again con- 
tests the honour of first discovery in reference to a substance so closely 
allied to caoutchoue. This gentlem an, having been a long resident at Sin- 
gapore, came over to England in the beginning of 1843, and brought 
several samples of the eutta percha with him, some of w hich he presented 
to the Royal Asiatic Society , for which he received their letter of acknow- 
ledgment and thanks, dated in April in that year. It appears that his 
attention to the substance had been attracted by noticing the material of 
which some whips were made. These were brought by some Malays into 
the town and sold, and so the gutta percha came into his hands. We have 
no means of stating which of these claims is the most valid, but would 
leave them where they lie for others to decide. It is highly amusing to 
find our neighbours the French also trying to establish a claim to the dis- 
covery of gutta percha, which is described in some of their journals as one 
of the happy results of their expedition to China. At the very period of 
the despatch of this expedition gutta percha was already patented in 
England ! 

The introduction of gutta percha into England is thus described by a 
writer in the “‘ Illustrated London News ”:— 

** It is not quite eight years since the substance called gutta percha was 
transmitted from Singapore to the secretary to the Society of Arts, for the 
purpose of subjecting it to a rigid examination, in order to ascertain 
whether it would be desirable to collect it in large quantities, which were 
easily obtainable in that island, so that as a new article of commerce it 
might, with as little delay as possible, be introduced to this country. ‘The 
samples sent to the Adelphi, by Dr. Montgomery, were contained in a 
small deal box, and consisted, first, of the juice of gutta percha in a bottle ; 
second, thin pieces of the substance, in appearance somewhat resembling 
leather; third, the gutta percha in its concrete state ; and, lastly, lamps of 
the gutta percha formed by agglutinating the thin pieces together by 
means of hot water. 

‘¢ Chemists, manufacturers, and others were all anxious to obtain small 
pieces of the material, for the purpose of making experiments therewith. 
Among these applicants, Mr. Charles Hancock was foremost ; and while 
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the chemical committee of the Society were waiting for the reports of 
practical men on the subject, this enthusiastic gentleman having had per- 
mission to possess a very small piece of the substance, made himself so 
thoroughly master of the nature of gutta percha, that it was not very long 
before he took out patents for machinery suitable to the manufacture of 
articles for various useful purposes to which it has been applied. 

‘In the meantime, however, the secretary of the Society of Arts had 
made a variety of experiments with this highly- interesting substance ; the 
result of which was, that, at one of their weekly meetings, he was enabled 
to repeat his experiments before a full meeting, and produced on that 
occasion a pipe and a lathe-band, and covered a soda-water bottle with a 
thin coating of the substance. Impressions of medals which had been pro- 
duced by the same gentleman were also laid before the meeting.” 

Two of the staple articles of the gutta percha manufacture, viz., a pipe 
and a lathe-band, as made by hand, previously to the introduction of ma- 
chinery for that purpose, were shown in the Great Exhibition. It is an 
interesting fact, also, that the original specimens sent by Dr. Montgomery 
to the East India House were likewise exhibited on that occasion, and 
might have been seen in the Indian collection. 


BOTANICAL HISTORY OF GUTTA PERCHA. 


The trees which yield it appear widely diffused over the Indian Archi- 
pelago ; they are common in many places in the island of Singapore, and 
also in the forests of Johore, at the extremity of the Malayan peninsula 
It is also said to be abundant on the south-eastern coast of the island of 
Borneo. In the forests on the west coast, in the vicinity of Sarawak, 
Sir James Brooke says, “ The tree is called Niato by the Sarawak people, 
but they are not acquainted with the properties of its sap; it attains a 
considerable size, even as large as six feet diameter; is plentiful in 
Sarawak, and most probably all over the island of Borneo.” It appears 
also to be abundant in the thousand islands that cluster to the south of the 
Straits of Singapore. <A writer in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
states, that it is found all up the Malayan peninsula as far as Parang. In 
the vicinity of the latter place it is abundant; yet so ignorant are the 
inhabitants of the valuable property they have at their own doors, that 
several mercantile houses, at an early period in the commercial history of 
gutta percha, sent down to Singapore for supplies of an article that might 
have been obtained on the spot! 

The localities in which the trees delight are the alluvial terraces along 
the foot of the hills, where they flourish luxuriantly, forming in many 
spots the principal portion of the jungle. The profusion of vegetation 
which adorns the Indian Archipelago, and of which the gutta percha tree 
forms so conspicuous a portion, can scarcely be conceiv ed. The greater 
part of it is clothed to the water’s edge with wood. Passing into the deep 
shade of its mountain forests, trees of gigantic forms and exuberant foliage 
rise on every side, each species shooting up its trunk to its utmost measure 
of development, and striving, as it seems, to escape from the dense crowd ; 
others, as if no room were left for them to grow in the ordinary way, 
emulate the shape of serpents, compass their less pliant neighbours in their 
folds, twine their branches into one connected canopy, or hang dow n, here 
loose, and swaying in the air or in festoons from tree to tree, and there stiff 
and rooted. No sooner has decay diminished the green array of a branch, 
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than its place is supplied by epiphytes, chiefly of the fragrant orchid tribe, 
of the most singular and beautiful forms. 

‘“The interrupted notes of birds, loud or low, rapid or long-drawn, 
cheerful or plaintive, and ranging over a greater or less musical compass, 
are the most pleasing sounds heard ; the most constant are those of insects, 
which sometimes rise into a shrill and deafening clangour; and the most 
impressive are the prolonged complaining cries of the unkas. As we 
penetrate deeper into the forest, green and harmless snakes hang like tender 
branches; others of deeper and mingled colours, but less innocuous, lie 
coiled up, or, disturbed by the human intruder, assume an angry and 
dangerous look, but glide out of sight. Insects, in their shapes and hues, 
imitate leaves, twigs, and flowers. Monkeys of all sizes and colours spring 
from branch tg branch, or in long trains rapidly retreat up the trunks. 
Deer, and among them the graceful palandoh, no bigger than a hare, and 
celebrated in Malayan poetry, on our approach fly startled from the pools 
which they and the wild hog frequent. Lively squirrels of different species 
are everywhere met with. Amongst a great variety of other remarkable 
animals which range the forest, we may, according to our locality, number 
herds of elephants, the rhinoceros, tigers, the tapir, the babirusa, the orang 
titan, the sloth; and of the winged tribes, the gorgeously beautiful birds of 
paradise, the loris, the peacock, and the argus pheasant. ‘The margins of 
rivers and creeks are haunted by large alligators. An endless variety of 
fragile and richly-coloured shells not only lie empty on the sandy beaches, 
but are tenanted by pagurian crabs, which in clusters batten upon every 
morsel of fat seaweed that has been left by the retiring waves. The coasts 
are fringed by living rocks of beautiful colours, and shaped like trees, 
flowers, bushes, and other symmetrical forms.” 

Such is the vivid description of this scene given by a local writer in the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago; and amid this exuberance of life the 
gutta percha lifts its tall head, pre-eminent over many around it. 

An interesting account of this tree has been given by Mr. Oxley in the 
periodical last quoted. From this account we learn that the tree is from 
sixty to seventy feet in height, and from two to three feet in diameter on 
the average. In general appearance it resembles the well-known Doorian ; 
so much so as to strike the most superficial observer. The under surface 
of the leaf, however, is of a more reddish and decided brown than the 
doorian, and the shape is somewhat different. Only a short time ago this 
tree, locally called the tuban tree, was tolerably abundant in the Island of 
Singapore; but already all the large timber has been felled, and few ifany 
other than small plants are now to be found. The range of its growth, 
however, appears to be considerable, although as yet the inhabitants scarcely 
seem to be aware of the fact. 

The localities in which it most luxuriantly flourishes are, as already 
noticed, the alluvial tracts along the foot of the hills, where it flourishes 
abundantly. But notwithstanding the indigenous character of the tree, its 
apparent abundance and wide-spread diffusion, it appeared at one time very 
probable that gutta percha would become speedily a very scarce article, in 
consequence of the improvident manner in which it was colleeted by the 
Malays and Chinese. The mode of collection then adopted was the fol- 
lowing :—A tree of full growth was cut down, and the bark removed in 
rings, at distances of about twelve to eighteen inches apart. An empty 
receptacle, such as a cocoa-nut shell, the spathe of a palm, or such like, 
was then placed under the fallen trunk, so as to receive the milky sap 
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which exuded at every incision. The sap was then collected in bamboos, 
taken to the houses of the collectors and boiled, in order to drive off the 
watery particles, and to inspissate the liquor to a proper consistence. The 
process of boiling appears necessary when it is collected in large quantities ; 
but if a gutta “percha tree be partially wounded, and a small quantity 
allowed to euaile, and it be collected and moulded in the hand, it will con- 
solidate perfectly in a few minutes, and present the same appearance as 
that prepared in the other way. 

When gutta percha is quite pure, the colour is of a greyish white ; but 
the commercial specimens are more commonly found to possess a reddish 
hue. This colour arises, it is said, from chips of bark which fall into the 
sap in the act of making the incisions, and which yield their colour to it. 
Besides these accidental “chips, there is an enormous amount, of intentional 
adulteration by sawdust and other materials. ‘The quantity yielded by one 
tree, treated in the manner above described, has been stated at from five to 
twenty catties ; so that, taking the average of ten catties as obtained from 
each, and this is a very liberal one, it will require the destruction of ten 
trees to produce one picul, or 1334 Ibs. 

“The quantity exported,” proceeds the writer, in the Journal of the 
Malayan Archipelago, from whence we have borrowed the above account, 
“from Singapore to Great Britain, from January 1, 1846, to June 1847, 
amounted to 6,918 piculs, to obtain which 69,180 trees must have been 
sacrificed. How much better would it, therefore, be to adopt the method 
of tapping the tree practised by the Burmese in obtaining the caoutchouc 
from the Ficus elastica (namely, to make oblique incisions in the bark, 
placing bamboos to receive the sap, which runs out freely), than to kill the 
goose in the manner they are at present doing. ‘True, they would not get 
at first so much from a single tree, but the ultimate gain would be incal- 
culable, particularly as the tree seems to be one of slow growth. If the 
present method of extermination be persisted in, there will probably be 
a cessation of the supply. 


SEA-SIDE PLEASURES, No. III. (continued), 


Bur the eye took in the whole expanse of the Sands, extending in a 
sweeping curve for about three miles, and terminating in a long and lofty 
promontory known as Baggy Point. The great breadth of this beach of 
sand, for the tide had now receded far; its uniform yellow hue, unsullied 
by a speck, save where a flock of gulls were washing their feet in a tiny 
streamlet ; the promontory beyond, chequered over with fields and hedges ; 
the still bolder promontory of Hartland Point (the Herculis Promontorium 
of ancient geography), blue and well-defined, though twenty miles distant, 
and running out to a great length upon the horizon, were all objects on 
which the eye of the beholder rested with pleasure. But perhaps more 
lovely than all beside was the wide expanse of sea, sleeping in azure 
brightness, and reflecting-in one part, as from a mirror of steel, the dazzling 
rays of the afternoon sun. 

The sides of the road were sweet with wild thyme, and gay with the 
delicate pink blossoms of the little centaury ; but what interested me more 
was that the furze-bushes, for a considerable space, were covered with the 
leafless stems of that curious plant, the dodder, looking as if hanks of 
crimson thread had been opened and spread over them. 
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Just before we arrive at Barricane, the road makes an abrupt bend 
around the head of a deep and narrow cove, called Combe’s-gate; and 
I ran down the intervening slope of meadow-ground, to look at it. At 
the seaward edge I found a loose broken elitt, copiously fringed with the 
lilac spikes of the lavender-thrift—beautiful, but scentless— 

“ The sea lavender which lacks perfume.” (CRaBBE.) 


It was now in full blossom, as was also the samphire, which was growing 
in large bushy masses, of deepest green, about these rocks. Below was a 
beach of smooth yellow sand, environed by ledges of that peculiarly rough 
and black rock that I have already spoken of; but towards its head, the 
cove narrows to a deep gloomy gorge, into the extremity of which pours 
perpendicularly a slender cascade, about thirty feet high, slightly broken 
and interrupted, but most picturesque. The narrow cleft down which it 
fell was fringed with various kinds of ferns and mosses, preserved in the 
brightest verdure by the spray which continually sprinkled them; and 
grasses and other herbaceous plants around the bottom were nourished into 
a rank luxuriance by the same cause. Some of our party, who were fami- 
liar with Shanklin Chine, said that the whole scene reminded them of that 
spot, so celebrated for its romantic beauty. 








WOOLLACOMBE SANDS. 


And thus we came to Barricane. A steep footpath leads down to an 
area of what you would suppose to be minute pebbles ; but which, when 
you come down to them, you find to be almost entirely composed of shells. 
The greater part, indeed, are broken by the waves into minute fragments, 
but a good number are found in a state sufficiently entire to be worth pre- 
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serving. A group of women and girls may always be seen, raking with 
their fingers among the fragments for such specimens. They usually lie 
at length upon the beach, to work with greater ease; but when a visitor 
comes down, they throng round him like bees; and he must be a skilful 
tactician if he be not at least sixpence the poorer when he leaves the cove. 
Sometimes they offer the shells for sale just as they are found; but more 
commonly they make with them ornamental baskets, inkstands, &c., by 
gluing the smaller shells on the pasteboard or stone- bottle, i in some kind 
of regular arrangement, scattering pounded glass upon the work to give it 
a sparkling appearance. 

Among the shells found in great abundance here there are several which 
I have not met with in any other part of this coast. Besides two or three 
little kinds of whelk, and the common mwurex, and purpura, which are 
everywhere abundant, and the beautiful little cowry, which cannot be con- 
sidered rare, there is the elegant wentle-trap (Scalaria communis), the 
elephant’s tusk, or horn-shell ‘(Dentalium entalis), the cylindrical dipper 
(Bulla cylindracea), called by the local collectors, “ maggot,” and the 
beaded nerite (Natica monilifera), a large and beautiful shell, to which the 
women have given the euphonious appellation of “ guggy.” The compa- 
rison of the little white Bulla to a maggot is by no means unapt, but the 
meaning of ‘* guggy” I do not pretend to have fathomed. These ‘‘ gug- 
gies” are fr equently tenanted by the soldier-crab, a little rogue of a fellow, 
strongly armed, that takes possession of any suitable shell that he can find 
on the beach, insinuating his hinder parts into its whorls, and crawling 
nimbly about with it, as if he had made it instead of stolen it. One of the 
girls brought me a “ guggy” so inhabited, as a great curiosity, assuring me 
that the crab was a young lobster. My zoological lore was here all in 
vain: what is theory compared with practice ? "The girl had been gather- 
ing “ guggies” all her life; ought not she to know? 

** But,” said I, ‘* the lobster lives free out in the deep sea, and does not 
creep into shells, or crawl about on the beach.” 

‘ O yes, he does, when he’s young.” 

Then I thought of an irrefragable argument. I broke the shell, and 
pulling out the intruder, pointed triumphantly to the soft, inflated, and dis- 
torted hinder parts. ‘‘ There! did you ever see a real lobster with a tail 
like that ?” 

“ O yes, he’s always so, when he’s young. When he gets old, he gets 
hard.” 

What couldI say? I knew that metamorphoses far more extensive and 
more startling, both in structure and habits, do really oceur in the history of 
the Crustacea, and as I had only my bare word that this was not an example 
of a similar change, I was dumb-foundered. In confidence to you, however, 
gentle reader, I will again just say, that he of the “ guggies” will never 
live long enough to become a lobster. 

Leaving the shell-collectors, I strolled down the long narrow inlet to the 
tide-pools at the water’sedge. This was a long way out, and as I walked 
between the walls of rock, I observed that the shells were accumulated 
only about high-water mark ; below this all was yellow sand to the sea. 

The rock- -pools were deep, narrow, wall-sided, and dark; all which 
qualities rendered them first-rate exploring ground fora naturalist. Finding 
I could not rifle their treasures from without, I stripped and jumped in, 
working away with my hammer and chisel as long as I dared, with the 
water as high as my breast. 
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Among the sea-weeds there were two growing in this deep pool far 
under water, which I had not before met with. One was Cladostephus 
verticillalus, consisting of stalks much branched, no thicker than threads, 
but set round at short intervals with close whorls of minute olive-coloured 
hairs. ‘The other was a rare species, though sufficiently abundant here,— 
Taonia atomaria, resembling a thin yellowish leaf, split into several divi- 
sions, and cut to somewhat of the shape of a fan. The whole leaf is crossed 
by many dark-brown lines, which on being magnified are seen to be com- 
posed of dots clustered together in this manner. 


These are the spores, or 
seeds of the plant. 


Antiopa cristata (magnified); a, viewel from above ; b, viewed from beneath. 


It would take up too many pages of the Home Friend if I were to 
attempt descriptions of all the curious animals that I found during the 
half-hour that I spent in the water of this rock-pool. They afforded me 
matter for observation and study for many days afterwards, and in all 
I found fresh displays of the glory of Him whose Name is above every 
name. One of them, however, a creature of exquisite beauty, I must just 
mention. It was the Crested Antiopa, one of a numerous tribe of animals 
allied to the slugs of our gardens, but formed to live and breathe beneath 
the sea, by means of organs which are exterior to the body. The accom- 
panying figures from a drawing which I made of my captive will give an 
idea of its general appearance. The breathing organs are very numerous ; 
they consist of oval bags delicately pellucid, arranged all round the sides 
and front of the animal, and have an extremely elegant appearance. Each 
one has a brown line running through its transparent substance, and is 
tipped with silver-white. The general colour of the animal is pellucid 
grey, with spots and lines of opaque white that have the lustre of silver. 
{t is about an inch in length. The tribe of animals to which it belongs is 
known as the Nudibranchiate (that is, naked-gilled) Mollusca: about a 
hundred species are enumerated as natives of the British coasts, and these 
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are now in the course of being described and delineated in a very splendid 
work by Messrs. Alder and Hancock, published by the Ray Society. 

“© the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
..... For of him, and through him, and to him are all things : : to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen.” (Rom. xi. 33, 36.) 

P. H. Gosss. 


Group or SuE.LLs, 
BUXTON. 
“Scenes must be beautiful which daily viewed 


Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years.”—CowPEr. 


MINERAL waters occur in every part of the world, differing in the ingre- 
dients which they contain, according to the channel over which they have 
flowed, and also varying considerably in temperature. Most of them are 
of the temperature of the surrounding medium, the others vary in degree, 
from the moderate heat of Mailock, Buxton, and Bristol, to the hot 
Geysers of Iceland, which, the Philosophical Transactions state, will “in a 
quarter of an hour boil a large piece of beef.” Springs of a very high tem- 
perature also exist in the vicinity of subterraneous fires and volcanoes, 
and are frequent on the Continent, especially in the kingdoms of Sicily and 
Naples. The hot springs at Aix-la-Chapelle have long been celebrated, 
and one of these, the Borcette spring, is of such high temperature that it 
may almost be termed a boiling one. The women of the village con- 
stantly employ it for the purpose of washing, and the large smoking 
cauldron which is open in the middle of the street at Borcette has a very 
strange appearance, the vapour rising and spreading up and down it to a 
considerable distance. At Wiesbaden is a most remarkable spring, or 
rather assemblage of springs, the temperature of which is 140° at all 
seasons of the year, and which retains its heat longer than any other water 
of the same temperature. The fuming waters have been compared “ to 
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very hot chicken broth,” and are used both as drink, and bath. In the 
latter form they present to the bather a surface of “dirty-white thick 
froth,” which is by no means inviting; but they have an invigorating effect 
on the frame, and are even sent bottled, as a cosmetic, into various parts 
of Europe. The boiling spring of the Geyser, and some hot springs of 
India, contain a considerable quantity of siliceous earth in solution. 

The mineral and medicinal waters of Derbyshire are, as might be ex- 
pected in a country abounding with fossils, very numerous. All those of 
a chalybeate and sulphureous nature arise in beds of shale, and probably 
derive their impregnation from this substance ; the warm springs also are 
observed to appear near these beds, though they break out in the stratum 
of limestone almost exclusively. 

Amongst the sulphureous waters of the county, that which is highest in 
repute rises in the park of Lord Scarborough, at Kidleston ; this in tempe- 
rature is about 47°, and is principally valued for its antiscorbutic properties. 
In a glass, it looks clear and transparent ; but in the well, it appears of a 
blackish-blue tint, and any substance thrown into it assumes the same hue. 
Waters of this kind are distinguished by rendering metallic silver black, 
or causing a brownish-black precipitate, with a solution of acetate of lead 
or nitrate of silver. This arises from the union of the sulphur with the 
metallic silver, or lead. It acts in this way on several of the metallic 
oxides, one of which constitutes the “ pearl powder” of the perfumers ; 
and a lady who employed this cosmetic found, to her horror, after taking a 
sulphureous water bath, that her complexion had become of a dingy brown 
colour. 

Sir Francis Head mentions a very remarkable spring of this kind, at 
Langen Schwalbach, in Nassau, from which a suffocating gas constantly 
ascends ; in spite of which, however, the Jews residing in the village con- 
stantly drink, cook, and wash with the water. 

The chalybeate springs of Derbyshire are, as we have remarked, very 
numerous, but the most celebrated waters are those of Buxton and Mat- 
lock, warm springs which have attained such celebrity, from their me- 
dicinal virtues and picturesque locality, as to be the annual resort of a 
crowd of visitors, who flock to them as much for pleasure as for health. 

The tepid waters of Buxton were held in great estimation from a very 
arly period, and an interesting confirmation of this fact was discovered 
about a century since, when the remains of a Roman bath, near the source 
of one of the springs, was brought to light. In 1571, Dr. Jones wrote a 
treatise on the virtues of the waters, which greatly added to their celebrity, 
und from that period to the present they have preserved their reputation 
and popularity. 

The town of Buxton is situated in a deep valley or basin, surrounded by 
the bleak hills and extensive tracts of moorland which form that part of 
Derbyshire called the High Peak ; and but for the narrow ravine through 
which the river Wye flows on its way to the Derwent, and parallel to the 
high road leading to Bakewell, would be entirely environed with mountains. 
Axe-edge, three miles from Buxton, is, next to Kinderscout, the highest 
mountain in the N.W. of Derbyshire, being 1,000 feet above the valley in 
which Buxton-crescent stands, and 2,100 feet higher than the town of 
Derby. 

From this mountain, four rivers rise in opposite directions, the Wye, the 
Dove, the Goyte, and the Dean. Chee Tor, a perpendicular and stupen- 
dous rock of limestone 360 feet in height, is about five miles distant; and a 
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few miles further, Mam Tor rears its majestic head 1,500 feet above the 
valley in which it stands. 

The first convenient house built near the springs, for the accommodation 
of visitors, was erected by the Earl of Shrewsbury about 1568, and its 
construction soon caused the place to become one of general resort. During 
the reign of Elizabeth, the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots paid it a visit 
more than once; and in the old hall is still shown a window, on the glass 
of which are scratched, in Latin, Ceesar’s verses upon Feltria, applied with 
some slight alteration to Buxton by the captive queen, and which have 
been thus translated :— 


“ Buxton, whose fame thy milk-warm waters tell, 
Whom I perchance no more shall see, farewell !” 

Buxton now consists of two parts, the old and new town, and in the latter 
stands the immense pile of buildings erected in 1781, at a cost of 120,0001., 
by the late Duke of Devonshire, called the Crescent, and which enclose the 
baths, five in number. One of these is called St. Ann’s well, and over it 
is raised a small Grecian temple. By the side of the white marble basin, 
into which the water issues from the spring, is a double pump, which excites 
the astonishment of strangers, by producing either cold or hot water, within 
a few inches of each other. The spring flows at the rate of sixty gallons 
a minute, the water being somewhat colder than the waters at Bath, but 
warmer than those of Matlock and Clifton, the almost invariable tempe- 
rature being 82° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; it is clear, sparkling, 
grateful to the palate, while the temperature as a bath is peculiarly 
agreeable. Its beneficial tendency is particularly apparent in gout and 
rheumatism, and general debility of the system. 

" A chemical analysis decides the Buxton water to be slightly impregnated 
with mineral matter, particularly calcareous earth, sea salt, and acidulous 
gas, with perhaps some other permanently elastic vapour. 

A charitable and useful custom prevails at these baths, which is worthy 
of notice ; it is that of collecting the sum of one shilling from each visitor 
of more than a day, on his arrival, to form a fund for the poor who have 
resort to the waters. In 1572 a fixed rate existed, according to the dignity 
of the visitor, and the money raised was divided equally between the 
physician and the poor bathers. 

The environs of Buxton abound with natural curiosities and romantic 


scenery, among which, the high perpendicular crags, bordering the valley of 


the Wye and ** Poole’s Hole,” as it is called, are among the most interesting. 
The latter is a cavern of considerable dimensions in a limestone rock, con- 
tracted in its entrance but spacious in the interior. The tradition of the 
country says, that it took its name from having been the residence of an 
outlaw of the name of Poole, and if so, very secure must have been the 
retreat, as the passage is at first so narrow that for about five-and-twenty 
yards, it is necessary to proceed in a stooping posture. ‘The passage then 
widens into a lofty and spacious cavern, the roof and sides of which are 
covered with stalactites, one of which, more remarkable than the rest, about 
the middle of the cave, is called “the flitch of bacon.” Here the cave 
again contracts, but beyond it becomes wide and lofty, as far as a large 
massy column of stalagmite denominated “ the Queen of Scots’ pillar,” so 
named from a tradition that she once proceeded as far as this point. 

The droppings of the water, laden with calcareous matter, falling on the 
rugged floor, form many masses of stalagmite, which the fancy of those 
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who show the cavern liken to many articles of common life. The whole 
length of the subterraneous passage is about 769 yards; it belongs to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and is granted by him to nine old women, who act 
us guides, and receive the money given by the visitor, who they conduct 
into the cavern by a path which winds along the side at some height from 
its bottom, bringing him back by one which is on the ground floor, if it 
may be so called. By this change of path, an opportunity is afforded of 
clearly ascertaining the height and width of the cavern in every part, and 
of better viewing other accumulations of stalactite, some of which are of 
prodigious size and remarkable form. Above ‘ Poole’s Hole,” on the sides 
of the hill, are the kiln and limestone quarries, which give employment 
to more than a hundred families, They live like the Troglodytes of old, 
in dwellings not built but excavated out of the ashes which have been 
thrown here from the lime kilns, a considerable quantity of lime being 
burnt, and sent into distant parts by the Peak Forest Railway not far distant. 
Near this spot is a place called Diamond Hill, from its furnishing quartz 
of an hexagonal form, known by the name of Buxton diamonds, the 
whitest of which have the property of cutting glass. ' 

The wells about this neighbourhood consist of beds of limestone and of 
lava or toadstone, which lie alternately one upon the other, and in many 
parts of the country are several yards thick. ‘There are many shops in 
Buxton for the sale of its mineral productions and those of the Peak, 
manufactured into various articles of ornament and use, besides fossils and 
specimens of interesting natural curiosities. Among these is the beautiful 
spar, found near the shivering mountain, Castleton, and called ‘ Blue 
John.” It was formerly used in repairing the roads, but is now purchased 
at the expense of forty guineas per ton, for the purpose of being manu- 
factured into vases &c. This fluor spar, frequently confounded with 
calearcous spar, differs from it most esentially. It contains an acid, the 
most penetrating of any yet known, and which is very different from the 
carbonic. This acid, from its peculiar properties of corroding glass and 
siliceous substances, has been employed in France for engraving glass plates, 
and the specimens obtained are reported to be of singular beauty. When 
moderately heated, this spar becomes phosphorescent ; in a strong heat it 
melts of itself, and emits flames that are extremely noxious; by a certain 
degree of heat, its blue colour changes toa fine red, or reddish purple, 
but with a greater heat all its colours are discharged and it becomes white. 
The mountain in which it is found appears itself like an assemblage of 
vast rocks of limestone, without connection or regularity, and is full of 
openings or caverns of immense depths, while the fluor spar is found in 
pipe veins of various directions, and in great number and variety. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of Matlock has been said to present 
a close resemblance to that of Saxon Switzerland. It has certainly more 
wood, and quite as much rock ; and though the river Derwent is, it must be 
confessed, a less considerable stream than the Elbe, yet the natural and 
geological features of both places are precisely the same. 

In each, stratified rocks form part of the scenery, rising to a height of 
6,700 feet, and evidently formed at the bottom of an antediluvian ocean, 
with a river winding through the deep and perpendicular cliffs. At 
Matlock baths, these are more richly clothed with verdure, but the ledges 
of rock called ‘* Abraham’s Heights,” and the romantic rocks around them, 
present a close epitome of the splintered pinnacles seen at the summit of 
the Bastei. They have been severed from each other by time or earth- 
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quakes, and are chiefly covered with moss ; some, more than a thousand feet 
above the Derwent, appear as if hanging in a most precarious manner 
over the flood, which sometimes flows in a smooth and gentle stream, 
reflecting the pendant boughs that wave on its margin, and sometimes 
rushes onwards with great impetuosity over a bed of rugged rocks. But 
the picturesque scenery of Matlock vale is seen to most t adv antage when 
approached from the bridge at its northern extremity, as its beauties then 
succeed each other ina regular gradation of striking objects. Foremost, 
we see a vast rampart of limestone rock, clothed with yew trees, elms, and 
limes of singularly beautiful form and foliage, from the recesses of which 
peeps the humble church of Matlock. As we advance, the High Tor 
rears its vast head to the height of three hundred and fifty feet, the lower 
part clothed with rich underwood, but the upper, for fifty to sixty yards, 
presenting a broad mass of naked, perpendicular rock. The fragments 
that have fallen from this eminence form the bed of the Derwent, which 
flows immediately under. Opposite to this fine Tor, but rising with a 
more gradual ascent and to a greater elevation, is Masson Hill, a pile of 
immense crags, bearing, as we have before remarked, the name of the 
“ Heights of ~ Abraham,” and which command a beautiful bird’s-eye view 
of the whole dale, about two miles in extent, and one of the finest in Derby- 
shire. From this point, even the High Tor loses its sublimity, but may 
be distinctly traced as forming a part of the chain of rocks which bound 
the river on the east. 





A GENEROUS FOF. 


Hiow vast are the blessings of a time of peace, none but those who are 
uequainted with the horrors of war can fully estimate or comprehend. 
Those persons, however, err greatly, who, extolling the comforts, the 
happiness, the virtues, peculiar to the first, deny all admiration, all praise, 
and almost the possibility of the display of any quality but such as is dis- 
graceful or degrading to human nature, to the last. Man is essentially the 
same under all circumstances, and though situation may influence him, it 
cannot wholly alter him. The shepherd’s pipe may gently echo in vales 
that cruelty and selfishness inhabit, while the trumpet-call and the shrilly 
fife have resounded in many a battle-field, honoured less by the glory 
of conquest and national bravery, than by individual acts of mercy and 
disinterested kindness. 

It was the third morning after the memorable storming of the heights of 
Vera, in the year 1812, by the troops under the command of the illustrious 
WwW ellington, that a young British officer, who had on this, as in many 
previous hard- fought encounters with the enemy, signally distinguished 
himself by his bravery, skill, and energy, resolved, by way of recreation and 
pleasure, to pay a visit to head-quarters, from which the brigade, to which 
he was attached, lay at some distance. He had a double motive in this ; 
he wished to see his brother officers and friends, and he was desirous 
of making some purchases for the young and lovely being to whom he 
had lately united himself. This, however, he confined to his own bosom, 
making open profession only of the former intent. Arrayed, with scrupulous 
care, in his best suit, full of animation and happiness, he mounted his horse. 

Leaving the road, he determined on ascending the heights, and taking 
a view of the former scene of action. He had some difficulty in accom- 
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plishing his design, but this was disagreeable neither to his horse nor 
himself ; the ardent temperament of both being perhaps equally gratified in 
the overcoming of an obstacle. All was now still and deserted ; the breeze 
alone sighed where the sharp bullet had whistled, and broken boughs and 
the upturned and torn sod told only of what had "been there lately trans- 
acted. The moralist, or the man of contemplation, might have found 
abundant food for thought, and that of a melancholy kind. Not so our 
hero ; happy reflection, as w ell as cankering care, “slights both the season 
and the scene ;” and “ forgoes not,” in any situation, “what she feels 
within.” He made his observations, traced the plan of operation, made 
himself master of all he desired to know, and was preparing to descend, 
when a groan, so full of pain and suffering, that it could not fail to arrest 
attention, for the moment startled him. He looked around, concluding 
that it proceeded from some unhappy being who had been overlooked, and 
so left to perish. He checked his horse, and attentively listened for a 
repetition of the sound. All, however, was silent, and he again put his 
horse in motion. At that instant, a deeper groan, accompanied with a 
feeble cry, as for assistance, pierced his ear. Dismounting, and holding 
the bridle in his hand, he made his way through some bushes, in the direc- 
tion of the spot from whence the sound proceeded. What a sight met his 
eye! there lay a poor French soldier, both of whose legs had been carried 
off, above the knee, by a shell. 

The brave heart of the Brigade Major (for such was his rank) was 
moved by the deepest compassion. He spoke in the kindest accents to the 
poor sufferer; but though he endeavoured, both by Spanish and French, to 
make himself understood, his efforts were unavailing, nor were the motions 
he attempted to convey his meaning—that he would go in search of assist- 
ance—better comprehended, or, if comprehended, they were evidently not 
believed. The look of anguish that the Frenchman gave him, as the officer 
prepared to remount, and the bitter and hollow groan he uttered, as the latter 
was departing, told plainly, and in a manner never to be forgotten, that the 
hope of assistance which had sprung up in his bosom was abandoned in 
despair. “you leave me then to die,” he seemed to say,—and perhaps 
he had said so to others before. 

Our hero accurately marked the bearings of the spot: he then bent 
down the bushes at intervals, till, reaching ‘the road, he broke off'a bough, 
which he carefully laid at the point of intended ascent, and then galloped 
quickly towards head-quarters. Denying himself the gratification of 
exchanging a word with any of his friends, he hastened to the hospital. 
His request of immediate assistance was instantly granted. A stretcher 
and bearers were ready in a few minutes, and under his guidance on the 
road to the heights. ‘The bough he had laid at the fout of the ascent was 
easily found. Tt was neither an easy nor a rapidly-achieved undertaking to 
regain the spot where the soldier lay, nor could it have been accomplished 
but for the precautions that had been previous sly taken. Having seen the 
poor creature properly placed on the stretcher, and guided his bearers to the 
descent, he left them to complete their task, whilst he returned to his own 
division. The day was gone, he had been deprived of the pleasure he had 
anticipated, he had seen no one at head-quarters, he had brought back no 
little present, as he had hoped, for the beloved of his heart, but the joyous 
tone of his voice, and the cheerfulness of his couutenance, as he entered his 
temporary home, gave clear proof that he felt no regret. 

The active life of a soldier, during a campaign, admits of few opportu- 
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nities for the indulgence of reminiscences, and the truly generous, well 
contented with the simple pleasure arising from the performance of a noble 
deed, are the first to forget the act that reflects honour on then—and would 
they were the only persons who could so forget it! The officer thought no 
more of the wounded Frenchman. Several months had passed, when, 
riding in company with some of his brother officers, he drew aside to let a 
waggon, laden with conv alescent soldiers from the hospital, pass. All at 
once a loud ery proceeded from it. ‘‘ Merci, merci!” exclaimed a man 
with outstretched arms towards our hero; ‘ Merci, merci, monsieur !” 

It was the poor Frenchman, whom the Brigade Major had rescued. 
The finger of gratitude had indelibly imprinted “the features of his bene- 
factor on his mind, and they were recognised at once by him, while his had 
entirely escaped the memory of his deliv erer, nor would it have been easy 
to have identified that animated countenance and joyous voice with the 
ghastly face and piercing groan which had first awakened compassion. 
The smile that was returned by the officer, when he really acknowledged 
him to be the same, awoke fresh acclamations of gratitude, and the poor 
fellow continued to shout, ‘‘ Merci, merci, monsieur !” till he was out of 
sight and hearing. 

The parties have never met from that moment to the present, and they 
are, in all likelihood, equally ignorant of the fate of each other. The 
officer has since risen to considerable rank, and stands very high in repu- 
tation. Recent circumstances have brought him very prominently before 
the public, and it is far from improbable that his name has been frequently 
yet unconsciously pronounced by the poor crippled Frenchman, if he is 
alive, without the slightest suspicion of his own individual interest in it. 
But is the deed forgotten by Him ““whose eyes are in every place, 
beholding the good and the evil,” or cancelled from the great book of 
account preserved by the Saviour and future Judge of mankind, on whose 
word we rely that every act of kindness shown to our fellow-creatures 
shall be placed to his credit, and that as such the simple gift of a cup of 
cold water shall not lose its reward? Oh no! safe in the book of life this 
act is registered, to be brought to remembrance and open light when mercy 
shall plead against justice, and ev ery secret shall be revealed. Then will 
a late though sure recompense be accorded, if, indeed, it has not already 
been granted, silently though certainly, in the many signal deliverances in 
the hour of danger, which have marked the career ‘of this brave and meri- 
torious soldier. In all things “we see, as through a glass, darkly,” and 
are too apt to ascribe to natural causes what justly belongs to the goodness 
of a superintending Providence. Not in this instance does a brother’s 
blood cry from the ground for vengeance, but for holier and better evidence 
that it has reached the ear of God; and the devout and grateful heart 
reads and acknowledges in these returns of preservation the truth of the 
declaration though uttered in a different sense, “‘I will repay, said the 
Lord.” 
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